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'Then  We  Heard  of  Sweet  Briar' 

Some  writers  look  at  our  College 

By  Richard  C.  Rowland 


In  our  century  the  academic  novel  has  become 
established  as  a  familiar  genre.  Perhaps  it  begins  with 
Thomas  Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays  (1857)  and 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  (1861);  certainly  by  1911,  when 
Max  Beerbohm  had  the  entire  student  body  (save  one)  of 
his  own  Oxford  commit  suicide  for  Zuleika  Dobson,  it 
was  a  familiar  enough  type,  though  few  views  of  Alma 
Mater  could  be  more  dissimilar  than  Hughes's  and 
Beerbohm's.  In  America,  Owen  Johnson's  The  Varmint 
(1910)  moved  on  from  Lawrenceville  to  become  Stover  at 
Yale  (1911).  And  later,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
something  known  as  "the  campus  novel"  became  a 
familiar  comic  form:  Mary  McCarthy's 
The  Groves  of  Academe  (1952),  Randall 
Jarrell's  Pictures  from  an  Institution 
(1954),  Kingsley  Amis's  Lucky  Jim 
(1954),  Malcolm  Bradbury's  Stepping 
Westward  (1965),  David  Lodge's  Trading 
Places  (1975).  The  scene  of  such  novels 
may  be  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  Harvard  or 
Yale,  the  red-brick  university  in  England, 
a  large  state  university  or  some  trendy 
experimental  college  in  America.  A 
small  liberal  arts  college  for  women  does 
not  often  turn  up.  But  occasionally  one 
recognizes  Sweet  Briar  by  name  or 
implication. 

Perhaps  the  first  such  appearance  for 
Indiana  Fletcher  Williams's  college  is  in 
disguise  in  Mary  Johnston's  Hagar 
(1913).  Mary  Johnston  was  an 
enormously  popular  writer.  To  Have  and  To  Hold 
(1900),  her  second  book,  is  reported  to  have  netted  her 
$60,000  from  her  publishers,  a  startling  sum  for  those 
days.  It  is  now  barely  readable,  a  story  of  Jamestown  of 
the  'gadzooks'  and  'forsooth'  school.  But  Hagar  is  far 
more  interesting,  though  it  marked  the  beginning  of  her 
decline  in  popularity.  Its  eponymous  heroine  is  a  child 
at  the  beginning  of  the  novel  but  a  bom  rebel.  She  asks 
the  awkward  question  "Why  is  it  that  women  don't  have 
any  money?"  When  she  hears  the  word  evolution  and 
asks  what  it  means,  her  horrified  aunt  tells  her  it  comes 
from   a  book   by   "a   very   wicked   and   irreligious 
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Englishman."  By  a  happy  accident  Hagar  discovers  The 
Origin  of  Species  on  the  highest  shelf  of  the  family 
library  and  promptly  takes  it  down  to  read.  By  a  less 
happy  accident  the  family  clergyman  finds  her  doing  so. 
As  a  result  she  is  hurried  off  to  a  seminary  for  Young 
Ladies  called  Eglantine  ["eg-lan-tine...n.  A  rose,  the 
sweetbriar  (see)."  The  American  Heritage  Dictionary]. 
Surely  Miss  Johnston  did  not  choose  the  name  without  a 
malicious  glance  at  the  brand  new  Sweet  Briar  Institute 
which  was  still  as  much  academy  as  college  (only  74  of 
240  students  were  college  students  in  the  year  Hagar  was 
published^.  Miss  Johnston  was  an  ardent  suffragette;  in 
1979  a  survivor  of  the  struggle  for 
women's  votes  reminisced  about  how 
Mary  Johnston  gave  lessons  in  public 
speaking  to  the  Richmond  Suffragists. 
Obviously  she  did  not  approve  of  the  kind 
of  education  given  to  young  women  at 
Eglantine.  Its     headmistress,     Mrs. 

LeGrand,  believes  that  "Woman's  place  is 
in  the  home.  And  we  can  surely  trust 
everything  to  the  chivalry  of  our  southern 
men."  Hagar  is  rescued  from  Eglantine  by 
another  mistake;  she  falls  in  love  with  the 
young  man  who  teaches  English  and  is 
hurried  home  to  the  family  plantation, 
Gilead  Balm,  where  she  soon  writes  a  story 
which  wins  a  $200  prize  and  she  is  away 
and  running  to  become  a  successful 
novelist. 

Why  did  Mary  Johnston  slander 
Sweet  Briar  so?  In  the  same  year  that  she  wrote  Hagar, 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College's  Equal  Suffrage 
League  invited  her  to  speak,  but  the  Dean  (male)  forbade 
a  suffrage  speech,  so  she  was  asked  to  speak  on  Virginia 
literature.  This  episode  is  recounted  in  a  letter  written  to 
Elizabeth  Johnston  Lipscomb  of  RMWC's  English 
department  (SBC,  1958)  by  Lucy  Sommerville  Howorth 
(RMWC,  1916).  It  is  my  suspicion  that  Mary  Johnston 
heard  some  unkind  comments  about  RMWC's  new  rival 
while  visiting  there  and  carried  away  the  image  of  a 
highly  protected  and  snobbish  school  for  genteel  young 
women  with  a,  to  her,  preposterous  sounding  name. 
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Sweet  Briar  turns  up  properly  named  24  years  later  in 
a  book  by  one  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  latter-day 
feminist  movement.  In  Gertrude  Stein's  Everybody's 
Autobiography  (1937)  we  read: 

Then  we  heard  of  Sweet  Briar. 
When  we  were  going  to  Richmond  at 
some  station  we  saw  a  great  many  very 
good-looking  girls  and  the  same  kind  of 
young  men,  the  young  men  were  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  that  we  knew 
but  we  knew  that  there  were  no  women 
there  and  then  we  heard  about  Sweet 
Briar.  Later  two  professors  and  one  of 
their  wives  came  to  Richmond  to  take  us 
to  Sweet  Briar,  one  of  their  automobiles 
did  not  go  very  well  it  had  been  so  well 
prepared  that  it  did  not  go,  he  was  a 
Spaniard  and  that  might  be  even  so,  but 
any  way  he  did  get  there  and  then  later 
they  took  us  not  these  but  some  others  as 
far  as  Chapel  Hill. 

Sweet  Briar  was  charming,  it  had 
box  hedges  and  it  was  charming.  We 
stayed  there  a  night  and  a  day.  Naturally 
the  Northern  girls  came  South  but  once 
there  they  might  as  well  have  come  from 
there,  it  was  charming,  and  I  talked  a 
long  time  to  one  of  them  and  I  met  all  of 
them  and  we  liked  everything,  spring 
had  almost  come. 

The  one  I  talked  to  was  neither  North 
or  South,  they  had  always  been  in  the 
army  and  in  that  way  any  one  can  marry 
any  one  who  comes  from  there  or 
anywhere.  She  too  was  Virginian  that  is 
to  say  she  believed  what  they  had 
believed  when  Virginians  were 
Virginians.  They  believed  that  they  saw 
the  tree  when  the  tree  had  been  replaced 
by  a  building,  seeing  the  tree  might  be 
interesting,  if  it  could  be  made  interesting 
but  for  this  generation  seeing  it  as  a  tree 
when  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  building 
and  that  building  not  made  of  wood  can 
be  not  being  interesting. 

Who  was  the  Spaniard  whose  car  was  so  well- 
prepared  that  it  would  not  go?  Salvatore  Mangiafico 
perhaps? 

Gertrude  Stein's  picture  of  Sweet  Briar  is  more 
benign  than  Mary  Johnston's  of  Eglantine,  but  it  is  still 
certainly  mocking.  The  mysterious  business  about  trees 
that  aren't  there  suggests  a  backward-looking  quality 
which  would  not  have  pleased  a  lady  who  had  identified 
the  talents  of  Picasso,  Matisse,  Braque  and  Juan  Gris  so 
early  in  their  careers. 

In  Chapter  3  of  Intruder  in  the  Dust  (1948), 
William  Faulkner's  small-boy  hero  remembers: 

"his  mother's  ring  that  summer  five  years  ago  - 
a  cheap  thing  with  an  imitation  stone;  two  of 
them  in  fact,  identical,  which  his  mother  and  her 
room-mate  at  Sweetbriar  Virginia  had  saved  their 


allowances  and  bought  and  exchanged  to  wear 
until  dath  as  young  girls  will,  and  the  roommate 
grown  and  living  in  California  with  a  daughter 
of  her  own  at  Sweetbriar  now  and  she  and  his 
mother  had  not  seen  one  another  in  years  and 
possibly  never  would  again  yet  his  mother  still 
kept  the  ring:  then  one  day  it  disappeared;  he 
remembered  how  he  would  wake  at  night  and  see 
lights  burning  downstairs  and  he  would  know  s 
he  was  still  searching  for  it..." 
There  is  more  tenderness  in  this  little  glimpse  of  early 
Sweet  Briar  friendships  than  in  most  reflections  of  the 
college. 

Perhaps  the  Sweet  Briar  character  who  has  been  read 
about  by  more  readers  than  any  other  is  Peyton  Loftis, 
the  unhappy  heroine  of  William  Styron's  Lie  Down  in 
Darkness  (1951).  While  at  Sweet  Briar,  Peyton  is 
humiliated  in  a  fraternity  house  at  the  University,  learns 
to  love  the  metaphysical  poets  and  to  rebel  against  her 
Tidewater  country-club  liberal-Episcopalian  background. 
She  runs  off  to  New  York  where  she  defiandy  marries  a 
Jewish  boy  and  finally  commits  suicide.  She  is  an  oddly 
pitiful  figure,  but  Styron  does  not  seem  to  blame  her 
unhappiness  on  Sweet  Briar.  In  1945  (the  novel 
concludes  just  as  the  news  of  the  dropping  of  the  first 
atomic  bombs  on  Japan  comes  over  the  radio)  she  is 
making  a  rebellion  against  the  reluctance  of  Virginia  to 
face  reality  similar  to  Mary  Johnston's  Hagar  before  the 
First  World  War.  Her  mother  has  retreated  into  maudlin 
trendy  theology  and  hypochondria.  Her  father  survives 
only  with  the  aid  of  drink  and  a  blowsy  mistress  from 
Emporia.  Ella  Swan,  the  family  servant,  floats  on  the 
promises  of  Daddy  Faith,  a  con-man  revivalist.  Peyton 
at  least,  however  unsuccessfully,  seeks  escape  from  these 
delusions.  We  are  reminded  again  of  Gertrude  Stein's 
trees  that  are  no  longer  there. 

Another  writer  who  visited  Sweet  Briar  was  John 
Updike  in  1967,  and  in  Bech:  A  Book  (1970)  the  hero,  a 
Jewish  writer,  visits  a  woman's  college  in  Virginia  where 
all  the  elegance  and  grace  and  the  nubile  charms  of  the 
students  cannot  drown  out  the  pervasive  order  of  horse 
manure.  Clearly  the  college  is  a  composite  but  the 
geography  of  the  guest-room  is  precisely  that  of  the  then- 
new  guest-room  in  Meta  Glass  where  Mr.  Updike  slept. 
The  description  of  a  student's  invitation  to  speak  at  a 
symposium  is  close  enough  to  what  a  student  told  me 
about  her  telephone  call  to  Mr.  Updike  to  make  me  hear 
her  voice  as  I  read  the  book.  But  let  me  hasten  to  say 
that  I  can  find  no  possible  Sweet  Briar  prototype  for  the 
intense  lady  from  CCNY  who  throws  herself  at  Bech's 
head. 

A  year  later  Mary  Lee  Settie,  who  was  briefly  a 
student  at  Sweet  Briar  in  1936-7,  published  the  only 
book  with  which  I  am  familiar  wholly  set  at  Sweet  Briar, 
The  Clam  Shell.  It  is  also  the  only  published  work  I 
know  written  from  inside  a  Sweet  Briar  student's 
experience  of  the  College.  It  is  a  distinctly  savage  book 
but  then  so  were  most  of  the  novels  Miss  Settle  wrote 
until  quite  recently.  The  dust-jacket  told  us  that  its 
heroine  was  the  only  character  who  could  see;  herein  lies 
the  book's  flaw.  It  is  a  common  experience  of 
adolescence  to  feel  that  one  is  alone  in  the  world,  the 
only  one  who  can  see.  William  Steig's  early  drawings 
frequently  caricatured  this  delusion:  "Who  are  all  those 
others?"  one  of  his  characters  asks.    But  to  continue  to 


believe  in  one's  unique  isolation  is  not  a  qualification  for 
success  as  a  novelist. 

Miss  Settle's  heroine  comes  from  West  Virginia  to 
Nelson-Page  College  in  Virginia  reluctantly;  heavy  irony 
here;  we  remember  that  Mark  Twain's  Col.  Sellers  in 
The  American  Claimant  had  sent  his  daughter  to  Rowena- 
Ivanhoe  College,  likewise  in  Virginia.  The  West 
Virginia  father's  ambition  forces  her  to  this  genteel 
retreat  for  the  well-connected,  "...to  us  Virginia  is  our 
Europe,  hated  and  loved,  before  which  we  are  shy,  as 
Americans  are  shy  of  Europe." 

When  Miss  Settle  was  interviewed  at  Sweet  Briar  in 
1979  she  identified  the  character  Mr.  Spaulding  as  a 
portrait  of  her  favorite  teacher:  Job  cried  out  his  wish 
"that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book!"  but  if  this  is 
the  sort  of  book  one's  friends  write,  we  should  be  grateful 
when  our  adversaries  keep  silence.  Mary  Lee  Settle  is 
contempuous  of  the  smugness  and  self-righteousness  and 
deceits  practiced  in  the  name  of  the  Honor  Code  and  I 
have  heard  good  and  thoughtful  students  express  similar 
thoughts.  But  the  book  does  not  come  off  because  it  has 
no  affirmation  to  place  against  the  things  she  despises. 
At  the  end  of  the  book,  Mr.  Spaulding  and  the  heroine 
watch  the  President  and  the  Dean  and  the  Dean  of 
Students,  and  Mr.  Spaulding  announces,  "How  to  get  rid 
of  gods.  Diminish  and  complicate.  Cut  'em  down  to 
size,"  and  the  two  conspirators  start  to  laugh.  But  in  the 
book  the  characters  are  neither  complicated,  nor  cut  down 
to  size.  The  characters  all  loom  hugely  caricatured, 
monstrous  figures  of  one  kind  or  another,  bizarrely  out  of 
human  scale,  Brobdingnagian  in  their  excess,  dominated 
by  some  single  obsession. 

When  Miss  Settle  in  1967  wrote  a  piece  for  the 
Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Magazine  she  wrote  "Softly,  into 
our  honey  heads,  there  was  a  permeation  of  learning 
which  I  have  never  forgotten."  Little  of  this  trickled  into 
the  book  she  was  writing  at  the  same  moment.  None  of 
these  girls  is  learning  anything,  except  the  heroine,  who 
learns  to  hate.  The  clam  shell  image  is  an  unfortunate 
one;  there  seems  to  be  no  way  that  the  heroine  of  this 
story  can  reach  out  to  the  world.  When  we  meet  her 
years  later  surroundedby  her  drunken  middle-class,  middle- 
aged  friends  she  seems  no  nearer  to  human  contact  than 
she  was  in  her  virginal  cell  at  Nelson-Page.  It  is  a  bleak 
and  dispiriting  book. 

In  a  recent  news  article  in  The  Raleigh  Times  Mary 
Lee  Settle  informed  an  interviewer  that  she  was  at  last  "at 
peace  with  herself."  It  seems  to  me  that  with  her 
acceptance  of  herself,  say  about  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  The  Scapegoat  (1980),  she  begins  at  last 
to  show  compassion,  the  total  absence  of  which  had 
damaged  most  of  her  novels  until  then. 

Evelyn  Eaton,  who  taught  Creative  Writing  at  Sweet 
Briar  from  1951  to  1960,  devoted  a  chapter  almost  as 
ferocious  as  The  Clam  Shell  to  Sweet  Briar  in  her 
autobiography,  The  Trees  and  the  Fields  Went  the  Other 
Way  (1974).  At  least  Mrs.  Eaton  has  a  few  people  on 
her  side;  Larry  Nelson  and  Ixen  Marik  and  Elizabeth 
Moller  are  the  goodies;  Johanne  Stochholm  and  President 
Pannell  are  the  baddies.  We  are  not  into  my  own  time;  I 
am  roughly  Mary  Lee  Settle's  age  but  did  not  know 
Sweet  Briar  in  her  day.  What  were  funny  stories  when 
Eve  Eaton  told  them  to  us  do  not  stand  up  in  cold  print. 
She  was  not  well  treated  at  Sweet  Briar;  she  worked  for  a 
pittance.    But  to  suggest  that  Mrs.  Pannell  was  other 


than  absentminded  when  she  wished  Mrs.  Eaton  a 
pleasant  swim  as  she  watched  her  walk  off  to  the  lake 
which  had  been  closed  to  swimming  while  they  killed  off 
the  algae  is  not  fair.  Were  the  book  comic,  as  Eve's  talk 
was,  it  would  work,  but  it  alternates  between  mysticism 
and  self-congratulation  most  of  the  time. 

When  in  1985  Senators  William  R.  Cohen  (R. 
Maine)  and  Gary  Hart  (D.  Colorado)  wrote  a  Washington 
murder  mystery  The  Double  Man,  they  killed  off  a  Sweet 
Briar  alumna  on  the  third  page.  It  is  not  really  a  very 
good  book  of  its  kind;  as  it  is  bi-partisan  perhaps  we  need 
take  no  offense. 

Lee  Smith's  rowdily  and  genuinely  comic  novel 
Family  Linen  (1985)  has  a  minor  character  who  "majored 
in  literature  at  Sweet  Briar".  The  error  in  terminology 
shows  us  that  Miss  Smith  is  not  herself  from  Sweet 
Briar,  you  could  major  in  English  or  French  or  Spanish 
at  Sweet  Briar-even  at  one  time  in  Revolution  and 
Romanticism,  as  Julia  de  Coligny  can  testify-but  no-one 
would  talk  of  majoring  in  literature. 

Sweet  Briar  has  obviously  not  had  a  particularly 
good  report  from  the  novelists.  Should  we  be  disturbed 
by  this?  One  could  argue  that  few  colleges  have.  So 
good  a  Yalie  as  John  Hersey  gave  a  very  fierce  picture  of 
that  institution  in  Too  Far  to  Walk  (1966);  The 
University,  usually  spoken  of  with  a  holy  hush,  was 
savaged  not  only  in  Lie  Down  in  Darkness  (after  all, 
Styron  went  to  Duke)  but  also  by  Charles  Wertenbaker  in 
Boojum!  (1928)  and  To  My  Father  (1936).  Karl  Shapiro 
who  received  an  M.A.  from  Virginia  after  World  War  U 
started  a  poem  called  "University"  with  the  sentence  "To 
hurt  the  Negro  and  avoid  the  Jew  is  the  curriculum." 
College  novels  are  generally  critical;  when  they  are  not 
they  are  likely  to  become  quite  simply  sappy.  For 
instance,  E.F.  Benson,  sharply  comic  when  he  writes  of 
Mapp  and  Lucia,  goes  all  sentimental  when  he  turns  to 
his  beloved  Cambridge  in  David  Blaize  of  King's  (1924). 
So  one  must  not  be  too  sensitive. 

What  are  the  writers'  complaints  about  Sweet  Briar? 
The  name  itself  lurks  behind  some  of  the  mockery,  one 
suspects,  which  we  certainly  need  not  worry  about.  It  is 
a  lovely  name;  let  the  outsider  laugh.  Clearly  the  critics 
believe  we  are  out  of  touch  with  the  real  world.  Mary 
Johnston's  heroine  was  stirred  by  hearing  a  Fabian 
socialist  express  ideas  she  had  not  heard  before,  but 
notice:  it  was  Eglantine  which  invited  the  Fabian  lady  to 
speak.  Gertrude  Stein's  beautiful  girls  saw  trees  where 
there  were  no  longer  trees,  and  all  of  the  girls  seemed  to 
be  alike  wherever  they  came  from.  But  how  far  can  a 
visiting  lecturer  identify  differences  in  those  upturned 
faces?  Mary  Lee  Settle's  conviction  that  she  was  the 
only  person  who  was  different  is  a  more  serious 
accusation  but  fails  to  persuade  the  reader  that  this  was 
so.  I  have  met  her  classmates  and  they  are  impressive 
women. 

There  is  a  suggestion  in  more  than  one  of  these 
books  of  latent  racial  prejudice  to  be  found  at  Sweet 
Briar.  The  Clam  Shell  hints  at  it;  Peyton  Loftis's  choice 
of  a  Jewish  husband  seems  a  deliberate  defiance  of  what 
she  has  been  taught;  Updike's  Bech  meets  at  his  Virginia 
college  its  first  black  students,  very  militant  and  angry, 
though  not  kindly  portrayed  by  the  author,  but  then 
Updike  is  rarely  kind  to  any  female  characters.  But 
perhaps  this  is  something  we  should  examine  our  hearts 
about.    Nevertheless,  we  can  point  to  the  struggle  the 


College  went  through  to  achieve  desegregation  when  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  was  its  antagonist  in  the  courts. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  Southern  woman's  college  John  Crowe  Ransom's  tenderly  ironic  poem  "Blue  Girls" 
(1927)  was  inspired  by: 

Twirling  your  blue  skirts,  travelling  the  sward 
Under  the  towers  of  your  seminary, 
Go  listen  to  your  teachers  old  and  contrary 
Without  believing  a  word. 

It  is  a  mood  a  teacher  at  Sweet  Briar  can  experience  on  a  spring  day  as  Mike  Richards  leads  his  students  out  on  the 
grass  for  an  afternoon  class. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

3  APRIL  1987 


The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
was  convened  by  Mrs.  Caroline  McGehee,  Class  of  '49, 
Chairman,  at  4:00  pm  in  the  Library  Conference  Room 
on  Friday,  April  3, 1987  with  26  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  Fall  Council  Meeting  were 
approved  as  submitted.  Committee  reports  followed. 

Elizabeth  Wood  '34  gave  the  Membership  Report, 
reporting  that  the  telethon  on  2  April  had  produced 
pledges  of  $1042.  She  moved  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  that  the  next  telethon  be  held  in  the  fall 
instead  of  the  spring.  The  motion  was  approved. 

The  Treasurer's  Report,  given  by  Ralph  Aiken, 
showed  revenue  up  $4,000  over  last  year's  figures.  His 
report  was  accepted  as  presented. 

Susan  Beers,  acting  chairman,  presented  the  Needs 
Committee  list  of  book  requests  totaling  $7,570.06 
which  the  Friends  accepted. 

Mr.  Rowland,  presenting  the  Publications 
Committee  report,  noted  that  the  Committee  will  discuss 
with  the  Friends  of  Art  the  publication  of  a  joint  issue  of 
the  Gazette,  since  the  Book  Arts  Exhibition  and  Fall 
Meeting  will  mark  the  completion  of  the  Friends  20th 
Year. 

Ann  Reams,  presenting  the  Nominating  Committee 
Report,  presented  Stephen  C.  Martin,  Mr.  Lee  Piepho, 
and  Catherine  Seaman  as  the  slate  for  election  to  the 


Council  to  serve  through  June  30,  1990.  The  Friends 
accepted  the  slate  as  presented. 

The  Fall  Meeting,  to  be  held  on  Friday  the  6th  of 
November  1987,  will  be  followed  by  a  celebration  of  the 
first  20  years  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library.  The  Book 
Arts  Exhibit  entitled,  "Off  the  Shelf-  Contemporary 
Book  Arts"  in  the  Pannell  Center  Gallery  will  have  its 
official  opening  and  will  be  the  subject  of  a  talk  by 
Phyllis  Bilick,  from  the  Center  of  Creative  Book  Arts  in 
New  York. 

The  telethon  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of 
November. 

Caroline  suggested  that  since  Evelyn  Mullen  had 
given  the  Library  such  a  wonderful  collection  of  TJ3. 
Lawrence  books  that  a  good  speaker  for  Spring  of  1988 
would  be  Mr.  Phillip  M.  O'Brien,  Director  of  the  Library 
at  Whittier  College  in  Whittier,  California  and  an  expert 
on  T.E.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Jaffe  gave  a  brief  report  on  the  Library  noting 
staff  changes,  renovations  and  gifts.  The  state  of  the 
library  seems  to  be  very  healthy. 

Mr.  Whittaker,  deputizing  for  the  President,  spoke 
briefly  on  Strategic  Planning  for  Sweet  Briar's  future. 
The  Chairman,  speaking  on  behalf  of  all  the  Friends  of 
the  Library,  wished  Mr.  Whittaker  all  the  best  in  his  new 
position  at  Stetson  University. 


In  Memorlam  -  Ann  Aiken 


It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  report  the  death  at  age 
56  of  Ann  E.  Aiken,  Director  of  Financial  Aid  at  Sweet 
Briar  College,  who  died  Tuesday,  April  28,  in  Virginia 
Baptist  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Aiken  received  her  education  at  Marymount 
Academy,  a  B.A.  degree  from  Sarah  Lawrence  College, 
and  her  M.Ed.  from  Harvard  University.  She  came  to 
Sweet  Briar  in  1962  as  a  part-time  instructor  in  English, 
and,  after  her  marriage  to  Professor  W.  Ralph  Aiken,  Jr. 
in  the  summer  of  1963,  continued  through  1966  as 
Assistant  Academic  Dean.  She  also  served  as  Resident 
Counselor  in  Meta  Glass  Dormitory  and  as  Admissions 
Counselor  on  a  part-time  basis.  In  1975,  she  became  the 


Faculty  Secretary,  a  position  she  held  until  1977.  She 
spent  the  academic  year  1977-1978  abroad  and,  upon  her 
return,  she  was  appointed  Acting  Director  of  Financial 
Aid.  She  became  Director  of  Financial  Aid  in  1979. 

Mrs.  Aiken  was  also  the  first  regular  editor  of  this 
publication  and  a  loyal  Friend  of  the  Library  in  addition 
to  being  one  of  its  most  regular  patrons.  Her  husband 
has  served  for  some  years  as  Treasurer  of  the  Friends. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  at  4:00  P.M.  on 
Saturday,  May  2  at  the  Sweet  Briar  Chapel  with  the 
Reverend  Susan  Lehman  officiating.  Contributions  in 
memory  of  Ann  may  be  made  to  the  Turning  Point 
Program  at  Sweet  Briar  College. 
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Sweet  Briar's  Library-Does  It 
Measure  Up? 

By  John  G.  Jaffe 

In  analysing  the  report  entitled  College.The 
Undergraduate  Experience  in  America,  written  by  Dr. 
Ernest  L.  Boyer  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  a  small  study  of  Sweet  Briar's 
Library  came  up  with  the  following  findings  in  relation 
to  the  concerns  he  raised: 

1.)  There  is  no  way  to  determine  whether,  indeed, 
one  out  of  every  four  Sweet  Briar  students  spends  no  time 
in  the  library  during  a  normal  week  and  that  65  percent 
use  the  libraries  at  their  disposal  four  hours  or  less  per 
week.  Our  subjective  impression  is  that,  at  Sweet  Briar, 
more  than  1  in  4  use  the  library  weekly.  1  in  4  for  the 
635  students  listed  in  the  Directory  would  only  be  159 
students  in  the  libraries  each  week  and  we  count  many 
more  than  that.  A  quick  tally  of  books  currendy  checked 
out  reveals  that  521  students  have  material  checked  out 
from  the  library.  This  represents  82  %  of  the  on  campus 
student  population 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  quick  survey  does  not  take 
into  account  any  books  which  have  been  checked  out  and 
returned  by  students.  Each  student  name  was  only  marked 
once  to  indicate  she  had  used  library  material.  No  tally 
can  be  made  of  the  use  of  periodicals  or  reference  works 
consulted,  nor  was  there  any  attempt  to  tally  use  of 
computer,  video,  record,  or  cassette  use.  If  we  measure 
circulation  using  our  normal  methods,  however,  we  find 
that  last  year  with  703  FTE  students  on  campus,  they 
checked  out  2053  regular  or  reserve  items  during 
September  1985  and  2930  items  during  October  of  1985. 
With  635  FTE  students  currently  on  campus,  we  find  the 
figure  for  September  circulation  to  be  2035  and  that  for 
October  was  3031.  It  would  appear  that  despite  the 
smaller  student  population,  the  use  of  library  materials  is 
up  slighdy. 

2.)  The  library  at  Sweet  Briar  is  clearly  regarded  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  undergraduate  experience  and  the  library 
contains  a  basic  core  collection  which  serves  the 
undergraduate  needs.  The  collection  was  evaluated  last 
year  in  the  comparison  of  library  collection  size  with  the 
Association  of  College  and  Research  Library  standards. 

3.)  Our  incoming  students  all  are  required  to  take  a 
library  orientation  which  includes  an  introductory  half 
hour  during  orientation  at  which  time  they  sign  up  for 
the  introductory  bibliographic  instruction  session  of 
several  hours  which  must  be  taken  during  the  first  six 
weeks  of  term.  In  addition,  they  receive  instruction  in 
class  settings  when  they  take  many  courses  as  the  faculty 
invite  Mr.  Bean  and  Ms.  Lance  to  do  course  specific 
bibliographic  instruction. 

4.)  The  recommendation  that  a  minimum  of  5%  of 
the  total  operating  budget  of  the  college  be  spent  for 
library  support  is  made  by  Dr.  Boyer.  This,  we  assume 
to  mean  that  library  support  be  at  least  equal  to  5%  of  the 
E  &  G(Education  &  General)  budget  of  the  college, 
excluding  auxiliary  enterprises.  This  level  we  do  not 
quite  meet.  For  this  year  the  library  percent  of  E  &  G  is 
4.29%  which  is  the  same  percentage  it  was  last  year. 

5.)  We  do  work  closely  with  surrounding  schools  and 
libraries  to  provide  continued  training  for  area  librarians 
and  to  strengthen  library  holdings  through  cooperative 
efforts.  Indeed,  the  Lynchburg  Area  Library  Cooperative 


is  a  model  for  other  areas  and  the  expansion  of  these 
relationships  through  our  Union  List  grant  which  ties  us 
in  with  the  Rockbridge  Area  augurs  well  for  the  future 
growth  of  these  efforts. 

6.)  We  regularly  celebrate  the  book  and  its  place  in 
our  culture  through  the  efforts  of  the  Friends,  through 
readings  in  the  Browsing  Room,  through  exhibitions  and 
through  our  encouragement  of  interest  in  the  book  by 
encouraging  meetings  of  all  types  in  the  library,  through 
the  Academic  Resource  Center  and  by  advertising  the 
various  readings  and  lectures  which  occur  elsewhere  in 
our  region. 

7.)  We  have  made  extensive  efforts  to  integrate 
computing  and  the  library  and  continue  efforts  in  this 
area.  The  Computer  Usage  Committee  is  addressing  the 
concerns  of  planning  for  future  integration  of  computing. 
8.)  Our  library  is  linked  to  a  variety  of  computer 
databases  as  well  as  participating  in  the  OCLC  library 
network.  In  addition,  we  are  seeking  to  develop  an 
integrated  library  system  network  for  the  area.  We  offer 
courses  and  service  in  using  this  technology  while 
stressing  the  benefits  and  dangers  of  the  technology, 
pointing  out  when  these  methods  are  of  greater  or  lesser 
advantage  than  traditional  methods.  Each  student 
requesting  computer  searches  receives  bibliographic 
instruction  in  research  methodology  during  the  required 
pre-search  interview  and  no  searches  are  conducted  unless 
the  librarian  is  satisfied  that  the  student  has  fully  explored 
the  traditional  research  methods  and  exhausted  the 
resources  available  in  the  Sweet  Briar  Libraries.  The 
severe  dangers  in  what  appears  to  be  the  development  of 
an  information  poor  class,  citizens  who  not  only  are 
unaware  of  the  informational  resources  available  in 
today's  world  but,  when  made  aware  of  the  possibilities 
of  these  resources,  are  financially  unable  to  use  them 
concerns  us  greatly. 

In  summary,  I  feel  that  we  are  in  much  better  shape 
than  the  majority  of  library  systems  in  colleges 
throughout  the  country  with  regard  to  the  concerns  Boyer 
raises.  Yet  we  clearly  have  work  to  do  in  many  areas 
including  the  encouragement  of  higher  levels  of  student 
use,  fuller  integration  of  technology,  investigation  of  the 
problems  of  providing  the  level  of  bibliographic 
instruction  desired  with  the  limited  personnel  at  our 
disposal,  and  raising  the  levels  of  collection  development 
and  cooperation. 
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Recent  Acquisitions  Through 

Gifts  from  the  Friends 

Spring  1987 

The  Friends  of  the  Library  Council,  at  its  meeting  of  3 
April  1987  approved  the  purchase  of  84  titles  in  130 
volumes  at  a  total  cost  of  $7570.06  from  the  list  of 
requests  submitted  by  faculty  and  approved  by  the  Needs 
Committee  of  the  Friends.  Selected  titles  from  the 
approved  purchases  are  listed  and  annotated  below. 

ANTHROPOLOGY/SOaOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 

Alcohol  and  culture:  comparative  perspectives  from 
Europe  and  America;  edited  by  Thomas  F.  Babor.  New 
York,  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  /  1986. 

Annals  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  Volume 

472. 
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A  collection  of  research  and  position  papers,  both  theoretical 
and  political.  The  subject  is  viewed  from  the  perspective  of 
its  social  milieu  and  its  epidemiology.  The  contributors 
discuss  both  the  ethnic  and  national  differences  in  the 
perception,  manifestation,  and  treatment  of  alcoholism  as 
well  as  the  public  policy  implications  that  these  differences 
hold. 

Behavioral  and  social  science:  fifty  years  of  discovery:  in 
commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
"Ogbum  report,"  Recent  social  trends  in  the  United 
States;  Neil  J.  Smelser  and  Dean  R.  Gerstein,  editors. 
Committee  on  Basic  Research  in  the  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences,  Commission  on  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences  and  Education,  National  Research  Council. 
Washington,  DC,  National  Academy  Press  /  1986. 

Fifty  years  after  the  commissioning  by  President  Hoover  of  the 
Ogbum  Report,  a  comprehensive  study  of  social  trends  in  the 
United  States,  a  symposium  of  noted  behavioral  and  social 
scientists  marked  the  occasion  with  a  report  of  their  own.  It 
relates  the  developments  detailed  in  the  Ogbum  Report  to 
modem  social  trends,  discussing  recent  major  strides  in  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences,  including  criminology, 
sociology,  psychology,  anthropology,  economics  and 
linguistics. 

Behavioral  and  social  science  research:  a  national 
resource;  Robert  McC.  Adams,  Neil  J.  Smelser,  and 
Donald  J.  Treiman,  editors;  Committee  on  Basic 
Research  in  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences, 
Commission  on  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  and 
Education,  National  Research  Council.  Washington, 
DC,  National  Academy  Press  / 1982- 
Partsl&n 

This  major  study  dispels  misconceptions  and  wrong 
assumptions  about  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences, 
presenting  a  well-reasoned  case  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
about  people,  their  society  and  their  institutions.  Part  I 
describes  the  various  disciplines,  illustrating  significant 
advances,  and  describing  applications  of  research  finding  to 
public  policy  formation  and  social  and  individual  problem 
solving.  Part  n  contains  commissioned  papers  detailing 
areas  of  research  that  have  achieved  important 
breakthroughs. 

Neither  angels  nor  thieves:  studies  in 
deinstitutionalization  of  status  offenders;  Joel  F. 
Handler  and  Julie  Zatz,  editors.     Washington,  DC, 
National  Academy  Press  /  1982. 

Assesses  the  extent  to  which  status  offenders  have  been 
deinstitutionalized  in  the  states  and  the  role  of  federal 
programs  and  policies  in  the  process.  Also  included  are 
seven  case  studies  of  states  and  analyses  of  nine  federal 
programs. 

New  directions  in  the  rehabilitation  of  criminal  offenders; 
Susan  E.  Martin,  Lee  B.  Sechrest,  and  Robin  Redner, 
editors;  panel  on  Research  on  Rehabilitative 
Techniques,  Committee  on  Research  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
Assembly  of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  National 
Research  Council.    Washington,  DC,  National 
Academy  Press  / 1981. 

An  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  rehabilitation 
programs  and  the  accuracy  of  program  evaluations,  the  focus 
is  on  program  possibilities  outside  institutional  settings. 
Ten  commissioned  papers  examine  specific  issues  related  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  rehabilitative  techniques. 

Research  on  sentencing:  the  search  for  reform;  Alfred 
Blumstein  editors;  Panel  on  Sentencing  Research, 
Committee  on  Research  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice,  Commission  on  Behavioral 
and  Social  Sciences  and  Education,  National  Research 
council.     Washington,  DC,  National  Academy  Press  / 
1983. 
Volumes  I  &  U 

Focuses  on  decision  making  in  the  courts  and  on  decision 
making  by  corrections  and  parole  officers,  exploring  in 
particular  the  uses  of  statistical  studies  of  prior  sentencing 
practices  in  foimulating  sentencing  policies  and  guidelines. 


ARTS  MANAGEMENT  DEPARTMENT 

Feldman,  Franklin 

Art  Law:  rights  and  liabilities  of  creators  and 
collectors;  with  Stephen  E.  Weil;  with  the  collaboration 
of  Susan  Duke  Biederman.    Boston,  Mass.,  Little, 
Brown/  1986.  2  Volumes. 

This  work  is  useful  for  student  topics  in  Aits  Management 
classes,  for  administration  of  the  gallery  and  permanent 
collections,  and  for  providing  reference  in  studying  the 
questions  of  the  various  elements  of  ownership  and  copyright. 
The  authors  put  art  law  in  context,  showing,  for  example, 
when  art  sales  are  not  covered  by  the  UCC,  where  patent  and 
copyright  laws  apply,  and  which  important  taxation  concepts 
axe  most  relevant  to  the  art  world.  Detailed  analysis  of  recent 
and  important  state  statutes  and  thorough  coverage  of  relevant 
U.S.  and  international  law  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  art 
law. 

CLASSICAL  STUDIES  DEPARTMENT 

Brommer,  Frank 

Heracles:  the  twelve  labors  of  the  hero  in 
ancient  art  and  literature;  translated  and  enlarged  by 
Shirley  J.  Schwarz.  New  Rochelle,  NY,  A.D.  Caratzas 
/  1985. 

Brommer  is  a  distinguished  German  scholar  whose  studies 
in  Greek  art  and  archaeology  have  only  recently  been  made 
available  to  readers  of  English.  Originally  published  over  30 
years  ago,  this  work  succinctly  describes  the  myths  of 
Heracles'  labors  in  five  short  chapters  in  which  the  author 
also  discusses  a  carefully  chosen  selection  of  artistic 
representations  of  each  labor,  primarily  from  Greek  art 

ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT 

The  New  Palgrave:  a  dictionary  of  Economics.  4 
Volumes.  New  York,  Stockton  Press  /  1987. 

Bringing  together  2,000  spirited  essay-length  contributions 
from  over  900  of  today's  most  distinguished  economists, 
philosophers,  mathematicians,  historians,  and  statisticians, 
including  12  Nobel  laureates  in  economics.  This  work  aims 
not  just  to  provide  a  synthesis  of  current  thought,  but  to 
enable  a  user  to  gain  access  not  only  to  basic  information 
on  particular  topic,  but  also  to  follow  the  different 
arguments  of  these  major  figures  to  penetrate  to  the  very 
frontiers  of  the  discipline.  This  design  reveals  the 
excitement  of  economics,  its  leading  edges,  and  the  areas 
where  differences  of  opinion  remain. 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT 

SteadmaiL,  John  M. 

Milton  and  the  paradoxes  of  renaissance  heroism. 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  State  University  Press  /  1987. 

S  tea  dm  an  reexamines  the  theological  presuppositions  and 
rhetorical  implications  of  the  central  temptation-ordeals  in 
Milton's  major  poetry,  and  explores  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  past  adapts  rhetoric  and  theology  alike  to  the 
demands  of  epic  or  dramatic  structure  and  the  image  of  the 
hero.  He  contends  that  Milton's  concept  of  Christian 
heroism  paradoxically  and  ironically  balances  active  and 
contemplative  elements,  action  and  inaction. 


GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENT 

Growth  to  limits:  the  western  European  welfare  states 
since  World  War  II;  edited  by  Peter  Flora.    New  York, 
W.deGruyter/1986- 
2  Volumes. 


The  first  two  volumes  of  a  five  volume  set  Volumes  1 
through  3  will  contain  studies  of  four  countries  each.  They 
use  a  standard  format,  investigating  the  same  questions  with 
equal  methods  and  standardized  data.  Each  study  consists  of 
five  sections  of  approximately  100  pages  each:  (1)  historical 
overview,  (2)  growth  of  the  welfare  state's  resources  and 
clientele,  (3)  the  achievements  and  shortcomings  of  the 
welfare  programs,  (4)  the  demographic,  economic,  and 
political  correlates  and  courses  of  their  quantitative  growth 
and  institutional  change,  and  (5)  an  analysis  of  present 
problems  and  future  prospects. 


HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 

Rosengarten,  Theodore 

Tombee:  portrait  of  a  cotton  planter;  with  the 
journal  of  Thomas  B.  Chaplin  (1822-1890);  edited  and 
annotated  with  the  assistance  of  Susan  W.  Walker.  New 
York,  Morrow  / 1986. 

A  major  contribution  to  plantation  history  of  the 
antebellum  South.  Rosengarten  has  provided  in  this 
volume  what  is  essentially  two  books.  The  first  is  an 
extremely  well  written  social  and  economic  history  of  the 
unique  South  Carolina  Sea  Islands  from  the  first  Colonial 
settlements  through  the  Civial  War.  The  other  is  the  journal 
of  a  planter  who  lived  on  St.  Helena  Island.  The  journal 
covers  the  years  from  1845  through  1857  with  some  later 
additions  and  some  comments  made  between  1868  and  1884 
and  reflects  what  were  probably  attitudes  characteristic  of 
Chapin's  contemporaries. 


PSYCHOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 

Psychology  and  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war:  a  book  of 
readings;  edited  by  Ralph  K  White.  New  York,  New 
York  University  Press  /  1986. 

This  book  is  a  one-volume  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness 
of  psychological  contributions  to  an  understanding  of 
international  conflict.  The  essays  include  treatment  of  the 
psychological  effects  of  nuclear  threat;  nonviolent  paths  to 
security,  personalities  of  the  decision  makers;  and  deterrence. 
The  book  is  valuable  either  as  a  text  or  as  a  resource  for 
courses  dealing  with  psychological  aspects  of  peace  and  war. 

Meyrowitz,  Joshua 

No  sense  of  place:  the  impact  of  electronic 
media  on  social  behavior.  New  York,  Oxford  University 
Press  /  1985. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY  STUDIES 

The  Shock  of  the  New.  Videorecordings  (8  cassettes). 
New  York,  Time-Life  Video  /  1980. 


The  departments  of  Art  History  (originator),  European 
Civilization,  History,  Studio  Art,  Theatre  Arts,  and  Dance 
joined  in  requesting  the  video  series.  This  series,  written  and 
presented  by  Robert  Hughes,  explores  social  history  as  seen 
through  the  lens  of  art  It  describes  the  state  of  mind, 
"modernism,"  which  first  appeared  in  Europe  around  1 875:  the 
feeling  of  a  new  age  and  a  new  kind  of  history.  Shock  of  the 
New  shows  how  the  major  works  of  the  20th  century  have 
enlarged  the  scope  of  our  experience,  taught  us  to  live  more 
fully  and  dissolved  our  prejudices  about  what  a  work  of  ait  can 
mean.  The  series  will  be  beneficial  in  the  teaching  of  many 
disciplines  at  Sweet  Briar. 


MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES  DEPARTMENT 

Combinatorics  and  geometry:  edited  by  Walter  Ledermann 
and  Steven  Vajda.  New  York,  John  Wiley,  1985.  2 
volumes 
Handbook  of  Applicable  Mathematics,  vol.  5 


Concentrating  on  what  he  terms  "structural  analysis"  of  the 
electronic  media  in  contrast  to  the  conventional  "content 
analysis,"  Meyrowitz  has  produced  a  fine  study  combining 
perceptive  analysis  and  creative  synthesis.  The  chapter 
headings  illustrate  the  range  of  his  concerns.  Those  for  part 
4  are  'The  Merging  of  Masculinity  and  Femininity,"  'The 
Blurring  of  Childhood  and  Adulthood,"  "Lowering  the 
Political  Hero  to  our  Level."  He  notes  the  way  in  which 
electronic  media  has  radically  altered  cot  temporary  behavior 
and  has  linked  many  of  the  trends,  events  and  movements  of 
the  last  decade. 

Eyewitness  testimony:  psychological  perspectives;  edited 
by  Gary  L.  Wells  and  Elizabeth  F.  Loftus.  New  York, 
Cambridge  University  Press  /  1984. 

The  expert  contributors  to  this  volume  offer  timely  reviews 
on  topics  such  as  face  and  voice  recognition,  biases  in 
lineup  and  questioning  procedures,  sources  of  change  in 
event  memory  over  time,  age  as  a  factor  in  eyewitness 
memory,  the  relationship  between  eyewitness  confidence 
and  accuracy,  and  the  theoretical  and  legal  status  of 
polygraphic  and  hypnotic  methods  for  validating  and 
'refreshing"  memories. 

The  Psychology  of  evidence  and  trial  procedure;  edited  by 
Saul  M.  Kassin,  Lawrence  S.  Wrightsman.  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  Sage  Publications  /  1985. 


This  series  is  excellent  for  whetting  the  appetites  of  curious 
students.  This  volume  covers  trigonometry  (plane  and 
spherical),  curve  sketching,  topology,  convexity,  graphs  and 
networks,  tensors,  catastrophe  theory,  finite  spaces  and 
combinatorial  designs,  projective  geometry,  symmetry, 
differential  geometry,  analytic  mainfolds  and  Lie  groups, 
enumeration,  coding  theory  and  some  of  the  latest  results 
obtained  by  Grunbaum  and  Shepherd  on  patters.  The  list  of 
authors  is  an  all-star  array. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

Heritage  of  Music,  edited  by  Michael  Raebum  and  Alan 
Kendall.  New  York,      Oxford  University  Press.  4 
volume  set  /  1987. 

This  four  volume  set  covers  the  history  of  music  and  music 
criticism.  Volume  one  discusses  the  origins  of  classical 
music.  Volume  two  covers  the  Romantic  era  and  volumes 
three  and  four  deal  with  the  nineteenth  century  and  twentieth 
centuries  respectively. 


An  important  work  in  the  burgeoning  interdisciplinary  field 
of  psychology  and  law.  The  book  focuses  on  evaluation  of 
the  "meat  and  potatoes  of  trial  drama'*  to  show  what 
psychology  can  offer  the  legal  profession  concerning 
courtroom  procedures  and  the  use  of  evidence.  Major 
sections  review  the  laws  of  evidence  and  procedure; 
evidential  issues  (e.g.,  testimony  credibility,  expert 
testimony);  trial  procedures  including  opening  and  closing 
arguments,  witness  questioning,  and  jury  selection  and 
instructions;  and  a  final  provocative  essay  on  the  stormy 
marriage  of  law  and  scientific  psychology. 

Social  science  and  social  policy;  edited  by  R.  Lance 
Shotland,  Melvin  M.  Mark.  Beverely  Hills,  Sage 
Publications  /  1985. 

Articles  gathered  in  this  collection  focus  on  the  impact  of 
social  science  in  solving  the  problems  of  unemployment, 
school  desegregation,  politics  of  day  care,  politics  of  gun 
control,  and  rape  legislation.  The  authors  evaluate  strategies 
used  by  social  scientists  for  analysis,  evaluation,  and 
formulation  of  social  policies. 

REFERENCE  DEPARTMENT 


PHYSICS  DEPARTMENT 

Encyclopedia  of  Physical  Science  and  Technology. 
Owosso,  Michigan  /  1987. 

This  15  volume  set  contains  over  550  articles,  6000 
illustrations,  2000  tables,  4000  bibliographical  entries, 
5200  glossary  entries  and  an  index  of  over  45,000  subjects. 
The  encyclopedia  is  arranged  alphabetically  with  each 
entry  -appro ximaiely  20  pages-  beginning  with  a  table  of 
contents,  a  glossary  of  unusual  terms  and  a  concise 
definition  of  the  subject.  This  is  followed  by  an  in-depth 
presentation  accompanied  by  extensive  cross  references, 
illustrations  and  tables,  and  a  bibliography.  Each  article  has 
passed  through  a  thorough  review  by  its  author's  peer 
group.  The  encyclopedia  is  an  accurate  statement  on  the 
status  of  knowledge  across  the  entire  field  of  physical 
science  and  related  technologies. 


Handels  National  Directory  for  the  Performing  Arts  & 
Civic  Centers.  Informart,  Dallas  /  1987. 

This  work  is  an  information  center  for  the  performing  arts 
industry.  Volume  one  is  devoted  to  performing  arts 
organizations  and  civic  centers  and  volume  two  to 
performing  arts  education.  Information  is  listed  by  state  and 
city  and  includes  the  names  of  Artistic  Directors,  and  other 
officers,  budgets,  facilities,  staff,  and  more.  The  education 
listings  present  courses  offered,  performances,  faculty  and 
much  more.  Together  the  volumes  are  an  essential  reference 
for  anyone  in  trie  arts  management  field,  for  students  in 
performing  arts  and  for  presenters. 
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The  Friends'  Telethon  will  be  held  on  Thursday  2  November  1987 


r 


Mark  Your  Calendars  Now 


"\ 


The  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  will  be  held  on  Friday  the  3rd 
of  November  1987.  In  Celebration  of 
the  Successful  First  Twenty  Years  of 
the  Friends,  a  lecture  and  the 
opening  of  the  Book  Arts  Exhibition 
in  the  Pannell  Center  Gallery  will 
follow  the  Council  Meeting. 


Urge  A  Friend  to  Be  A 
Friend  For  Life 


The  Friends  Welcome 

Mr.  Philip  Greer 

(parent  of  Karen  *89), 

and  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Rasenberger 

(Nancy  E.  Pesek  '51) 

as  the  Newest  Life  Members 


